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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE 17TH CENTURY. 
No. 2. 

On the death of her father, in 1651, Jac- 
queline Pascal, as speedily as possible, entered 
upon the monastic life to which she resolved 
to flee, though ,her brother and sister strove 
for a time to hold her back. In 1654 Blaise 
followed his sister’s example, and exchanged 
the free gaiety of his life in Paris for the 
austere retirement of the House of Recluses, 
at Port Royal des Champs. Henceforth their 
talents and their virtues were identified with 
the new life of monastic retirement, upon 
which they had entered. 

It has been said that Pascal took refuge in 
faith from the incompleteness of science and 
the uncertainty of philosophy, and threw all 
the ardor of his nature into self-mortification, 
until the brotherhood of recluses of Port 
Royal were dispersed by the imperious man- 
date of ecclesiastical and royal authority. 

It may be justly claimed that there is no 
reason to doubt the purity of motive which 
actuated both brother and sister. They were 
impelled by no wild remorse and were attracted 
by no popular renown for sanctity. The mode 
of life was adopted because, in their judg- 
ment, they could thus best attain to the holiness 
which the Christian standard requires. It 
seems strange to us in this age that these 
clear-headed, pious persons did not see that 
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the example and teachings of the blessed 
fovnder of the Christian faith tended ever to 
a life of benevolent activity, rather than to 
monastic seclusion and austerities. However, 
it should be remembered that the women of 
Port Royal were wisely engaged in charitable 
work, and in the careful education of children 
they were unexcelled. Of the gentlemen re- 
cluses it is to be claimed that their services 
to literature and their powerful resistance to 
the Jesuits, who sought the extinction of tlie 
Jansenists by stirring up Church and State 
to a merciless persecution of their teachers 
and leaders, were the fruits of their religious 
meditations, and of that deep introversion 
of spirit by which they sought communion 
with the Hi hest. Whether they might not 
have been of more value by engaging in the 
busy work of the world, and being of use to 
their generation by mingling with them and 
raising the standard of righteousness among 
their ilealiieatn while actively participat- 
ing in their labors, it avails not to inquire. 

Jansenism as a definite religious system was 
destined to away, and the Romish church 
survives. Such appears to have been the 
Divine will, though wise and saintly men 
and women looked to its dogmas as indicat- 
ing to them the vital and saving truths of 
God. And yet we know 


“ One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The careless world has never losit.’”’ 
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The world needs breadth of view and breadth 
of charity. “When God shall give us grace 
to enter Paradise,” said Saint Bernard, “ we 
shall be above all astonished at not finding 
some of those whom we had thought to meet 
there, and at finding others whom we did not 
expect.” In the Romish church, among the 
Quietists, of whose religious ideas Fénélon 
and Madam Guyon were the exponents, as 
well as among the Jansenists, there were 
noble and devout men, to whom mankind will 
ever look with reverence; but we may well 
doubt if a perfect and all-comprehending wis- 
dom was vouchsafed to any of them. Evi- 
dently the principles of Eternal Truth sur- 
vive forever, and the slaying of the frail 
human instrument, which was its support at 
any period, never quenches the vital spark of 
true faith which comes again and again to 
souls worthy to proclaim it through all the 


es. 

a Guizot, in his “History of France”: 
“Independently of simple submission to the 
Catholic church, there were three great ten- 
dencies which divided serious minds amongst 
them during the reign of Louis XIV; three 
noble passions held possession of pious souls ; 
liberty, faith and love were respectively the 
ground-work as well as the banner of Pro- 
testantism, Jansenism and Quietism. It was 
in the name of the fundamental and innate 
liberty of the soul, its personal responsibility 
and its direct relations with God. that the 
Reformation had sprung up and reached 
growth in France, even more than in Ger- 
many and in England.” 

Saint Cyran, the head and founder of Jan- 
senism, abandoned the human soul unreserv- 
edly to the supreme will of God; his faith 
soared triumphant over flesh and blood, and 
his disciples, disdaining the joys and the ties 
of earth, lived only for eternity. 

Madam Guyon and Fénélon, less ardent 
and less austere, discovered in the tender 
pe TT of pure love that secret of God's 
which is sought by all pious souls. In the 
name of Divine Love, the Quietists renounced 
all will of their own, just as the Jansenists, 
in the name of faith. ' 

In the days of this troubling of the waters 
in France, Protestant England was the seat 
of another agitation, originating not with the 
great and learned, but with pious, thoughtful 

ple, whose eyes were enlightened to see 
ow far from the simplicity of the true Chris- 
tian gospel the Protestant world was tending. 

Says Bushnell, in his work entitled, “ Dog- 
ma and Spirit”: “The great and most fatal 
defect of Luther’s reformation was that he 
left the reign of dogma, or speculative the- 
ology, untouched. e did not restore the 
ministration of the Spirit. Opinions were 
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left to rule the church with just as much of 
consequence as they did before. He delivered 
us from the Pope and the Councils, but that 
which made both Pope and Councils he 
saved, viz., the authority of human opinions 
and of mere speculative theology. The man 
of sin was removed, but the mystery of 
iniquity, out of which he was born, was kept. 
Opinions, speculations and theologic formulas 
were still regarded as the lights of religion. 
All judgments of men, as Christian or un- 
christian, continued as before to be deter- 
mined by their opinions and not in any de- 
gree by their fruits or their character. ve 
mercy, faith, a pure and holy life, was 
still left a subordinate thing—important, of 
course, but not the chief thing. Christianity 
remained in the hands of schools and doctors, 
and that was called the faith, here and there, 
which here and there was reasoned out as the 
veritable theologic dogma.” 

But Protestantism had given birth to 
greater freedom of thought and expression by 
throwing off the fetters of the Roman hier- 
archy, and our Fathers of the Society of 
Friends announced the Christian doctrine of 
“perfection, or of a holy and sinless life,” 
and of the immanence of the Holy Spirit as 
man’s infallible guide in the journey Heaven- 
ward. This revival of spiritual Christianity 
in England occurred just in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. We know the long 
period of persecution which these confessors 
of our faith passed, but we know, too, that 
these persecutions were never sufficiently vio- 
lent to prevent testimony to the Truth, as 
they understood it, being borne faithfully 
throughout England and in America. 

Perhaps it is not too much to claim that if 
the ministry of George Fox had occurred in 
the France of this period it would have soon 
been extinguished in blood, and no religious 
body would have perpetuated and nourished 
the principles of vital Christianity, which he 
believed it his duty to proclaim to his genera- 
tion. Any such Society in the Gallic land 
would have been exterminated unless, per- 
chance, it might have found a covert in the 
inaccessible mountains, like the Israel of the 


Alps. 

The Port Royalists were patient adherents 
of the Roman Catholic church, but they 
recognized the presence of the Divine Spirit 
in man, and they reasonably claimed that the 
Church of God and the Spirit of God could 
not possibly be at variance. We know to 
what conclusion this principle would lead 
them, and so did the temporal and ecclesias- 
tical powers of their time. . Such liberty of 
the Sons of God as they claimed is not at all 
consistent with the pretensions of the Papal 
church. Consequently, we read of the de- 
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termined persecution of the community, and 
of their final destruction without surprise. 

A formulary was prepared condemning the 
doctrines contained in the writings of ane 


-senius, and to this all the body were required 


to subscribe. Careful students of the writ- 
ings of Jansenius declared the objectionable 
doctrines were not to be found therein, 
and as a body the sisterhood refused their 
signatures to the formulary, and so were for- 
bidden to receive any more novices or pupils ; 
were deprived of pastors and of the religious 
services they loved, and, after years of in- 
sult, privation and cruelty in their convent, 
are driven forth in their old age from a home 
inexpressibly venerable and dear to them to 
end their days alone in distant convents. Of 
the twenty-two yet living at the time of dis- 
persion none were less than fifty, and three 
were above eighty years of age; but no two 
were to be suffered to remain together. Each 
must leave her beloved friends to pass into 
the custody of unsympathizing strangers, and 
die deprived of the ministration of loving 
hands. Thus, in 1709, the nuns of Port 
Royal ceased to exist as a community—just 
100 years after the first reformation of their 
famous house by the great and good Angelica 
Arnauld. 

Jacqueline Pascal had died of sorrow and 
care in the early part of the controversy of 
the formulary. Like her great brother, she 
had a soul too ardent and too strong for its 
covering of body. They both passed away 
from life early, and so were spared the suffer- 
ing and sorrow of the last days of the Port 
Royalists. They lived and died faithful to 
their conceptions of truth and faithful to con- 
science. Blaise Pascal died in 1662, Jacque- 
line in 1661, and they left behind them a 
united fame which has grown brighter as 
time has advanced. 

The Provincial Letters and the Thoughts 
of Blaise are considered valuable as models 
of expression, and as examples of the best 
French of the splendid age in which he lived 
—the age of Louis XIV—the age of Cor- 
neille, Racine and Boileau, while the Pro- 
vincial Letters inflicted a wound upon the 
Jesuit influence from which it never recovered. 
From their own writings he drew abundant 
evidences of the low morality of their instruc- 
tions, and showed their impression upon a 
simple and honorable mind, unaccustomed to 
the subtleties of priests and courtiers. Sar- 
castic wit added to their power and influence. 
““ Whatever he did,” says Beard, “was done 
with wonderful force, precision, complete- 
ness.” This applies equally to his mathe- 
matical and philosophic investigations, while 
the passion for Truth filled his heart and life 
as well as his mind. S. R. 
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these unhappy states of mind.—T7. C. 
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Ir will help us to ascertain whether we are 
truly humble if we inquire whether we are 
free from the opposites of humility.. The op- 
posites of a humble state of mind (or at least 
those things which sustain a divergent and 
antagonistic relation) are impatience, uneasi- 
ness, a feeling that something, and perhaps 
much, depends on ourselves, undue sensitive- 
ness to the praise and the reproofs of men, 
and censoriousness. No man should account 
himself truly humbled, who is the — of 

pham. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 
The incident related of Samuel Fothergill, 


in last week’s issue, may well be followed to 
its sequel. Doubtless it is an old story to 


many of the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, 


but it is none the less interesting and instruc- 
tive, and may be helpful to the young of our 
own time, as showing the power of Divine 
Grace to soften the hardest and most impeni- 
tent heart, and it may encou 


some 
“deeply afflicted” parent to faithfulness where 
there appears to be little prospect of amend- - 


ment. 

It is recorded that the powerful appeal from 
his father, whom he still tenderly loved, pro- 
duced a strong impression upon Samuel, and 
“remained as if ergraven upon his heart.” 
He was brought into a state of deep repent- 
ance, and, after many conflicts and baptisms, 
was enabled to make some advancement in 
the truth. 

Some of his feelings under the change that 
had been wrought in him are embraced in a 
letter addressed to the Monthly Meeting of 
which he was a member. There is much in 
the style of this letter that revives the uncom- 
promising spirit of those earnest times, and 
recalls the rigid discipline to which the erring 
were subjected in making confession of wrong 
doing. It cost too much to be a Friend in 
those persecuting days for a man to hold 
lightly his profession, or for the meeting to 
permit any violation of its testimonies to go 
unrebuked. 

The letter is as follows: 

“ Dear Frienps—It hath lain heavy upon 
me for some time to write a few lines to you 
upon the following subject. 

“The Lord Jesus Christ, in His everlasting 
kindness, that hath long strove with my soul, 
has been pleased to unstop my deaf ear that 
I might hear Him, the shepherd of His flock, 
and to open my blind eyes and let me see my 
state as it really was, very desperate and very 
lamentable; He has shown me the dreadful 
precipice I was at the brink of, and breathed 
into me the breath of life, in order that I 
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might arise from the dead and live; He has 
set my sins in order before me, and shown me 
how I. had estranged myself from Him, 
raising strong desires in me to return to Him 
—the Redeemer of my soul; the considera- 
tion of which has raised in my heart a just 
abhorrence of my former os that in- 
duces me to make this public declaration of 
them, which I desire to do in a few words. 

“I know my sins are so many, and so ob- 
vious to every one, that it is impossible and 
needless to recount and remark upon them, 
for I was then in the bond of iniquity, though 
it has pleased the Father of Mercies to brin 
me since into the very gall of bitterness, | 
into anxiety of soul inexpressible, yea, not to 
be apprehended by any but those who have 
trod the same path, and drunk of the 
same cup; yea, blessed be the name of 
God, He who hath kindled breathings in my 
soul after Him, would sometimes break in 
upon me, and, though the waves of Jordan 
have gone over my head, His supporting arm 
was underneath, that I should not be discour- 

He, in His infinite love, has given me 
to understand that the things which belong 
to my peace were utterly hid from my eyes; 
that, though I had drunk up iniquity as an 
ox drinketh up water, although { had ex- 
ceeded all others in sin, had long done despite 
to Him, yet there was mercy with Him that 
He might be feared. : 

“ Now would I address myself to the youth 
among you. In a certain sense of the Divine 
extendings of that love wherewith He hath 
loved us a I salute you, with sincere desire that 
that God, who visited our fathers while aliens 
and strangers to Him, may be our God ; that 
we may embrace the day of our visitation, 
and not turn our backs upon so great a mercy 
as He, I am sensible is daily, extending. Oh! 
I have tasted, His love, I have had to cele- 
brate His name; and, though unfit for the 
work, I cannot be easy nor discharge my 
known duty without entreating you to for- 
sake the vanities of the world, for the end 
thereof is unavoidable sorrow and endless 
torment ; but happy are they who give timely 
application in earnestly seeking the Lord, who 
will (I speak from blessed experience) be 
found of those who earnestly and diligently 
seek Him, for He has appeared to me (when 
I was afraid I was forgot) as a morning with- 
out clouds, to my exceeding encouragement 
and consolation, and strengthened me in my 
resolution to follow Him who has done so 
much for my soul. 

“ Bear with me yet a little, for I write not 
my own words; that blessed Saviour has laid 
it upon me, who is willing that all should 
come unto Him. Let Him, I entreat you, 
have His perfect work in you; He will wash 





you, unless you have no share in Him. fF 
can truly say that during the time of my first 
conviction my lips quivered, and I trembled, 


‘that my soul might rest in the day of trouble. 


I choose not to write this, but I cannot be 
easy unless I call others to like enjoyments-. 
In bowels of tender love to you do [ again 
salute you, and take my leave of you with 
strong desires that you who are advanced ip 
years, and favored in the Lord, may remem- 
Sop me when it is well with you, and that I 
may be again preserved, though beset with 
temptations on every hand. The Lord im 
mercy be near you, saith my soul. 

“ Farewell. SaMuUEL ForseERGILt.” 

The visit of John Fothergill to America 
occupied about two years. In the letters 
written home there are none addressed to 
Samuel, but he is mentioned in one that is 
without date, probably written in the early 
part of the year 1737. He writes: “As to 
son Samuel, I have been almost unexpectedly 
quiet in my spirit about him, knowing, how- 
ever, I had honestly discharged myself to the 
utmost of my understanding; yet I have 
heard from several of an oe of reli- 
gious mind and application being hopeful to 
prevail with him to a reformation, to the 
comfort of those that rightly love him; but 
he hath manifested so much instability in 
good intents, and, I do believe, resolutions, 
and an aptness to show, at some times, which 
hath not either been in reality, or he hath 
not brought forth fruit agreeable to expecta- 
tion, which still induceth me to a cautious- 
ness in rejoicing.” 

In a letter to his son Joseph, written from 
Philadelphia in Ninth month, 1737, he is 
mentioned again with deep feeling: “ What I 
hear of and from Samuel is as comfortable as 
can be expected to an affectionate and hereto- 
fore deeply afflicted: father. Yet I rejoice 
not without awe and fear.” 

John Fothergill returned to England in 
1738, and went to the Quarterly Meeting at 
York, which was large and attended by many 
Friends from different parts of the nation. 
It is said that from some accidental circum- 
stance he did not arrive in York until the 
day of the meeting, and it was late when he 
entered the meeting-house. After a short pe- 
riod of silence he stood up and began to ad- 
dress the meeting, but soon stopped, saying 
“his way was closed, that what he had before 
him was taken away, and was, he believed, 
given to another.” He resumed his seat and 
another Friend immediately arose, took up 
the subject and enlarged upon it in a weighty 
and impressive testimony, delivered with 
great power. At the close of the meeting John 

othergill inquired who the Friend was that 
had been so remarkably engaged among 


— 
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them, and was; informed {that it was his own 
son Samuel. 

i This account of the meeting of father and 
. son is said to rest only upon tradition, but it 
is too probable to admit of much doubt. It 
is quite certain that the parting was one of 
‘deep anguish to both, and the meeting, after 
a separation of over two years, in which he who 
\ was then afar from God had been by the 
| power of His Grace brought nigh, must have 
been a memorable occasion. L. J. R. 
Second mo. 12th, 1881. 
| 





THE WORK OF DIVINE GRACE. 

In the summer of 1797 the dysentery pre- 
vailed in our neighborhood and several chil- 
‘dren were removed by death, among the rest 
tin ‘an amiable pupil of mine, to whom I was 
| much attached, by reason of her humble, do- 
cile and affectionate disposition. Her name 
was Sarah Simmons, between seven and eight 
years of age, eldest daughter of Thomas Sim- 
mons. 

With all the vivacity of infant innocence, 
‘she was scrupulously careful to avoid giving 
offence. Her love of reading, particularly 
her relish for reading the Solan and 
other religiously instructive books, continued 
‘to the last. In the time of her illness she 
often asked for the Bible, and read in it at 
times while she was able; at other times she 
asked her mother to read it to her, during 
which she would lie very quiet and attentive, 
as though her pain was soothed by hearing 
the.Scriptures read. 

A few hours before her close she again 
asked for the Bible. It was brought and, 
opening it, she looked at it and said she 
wished she could read. But now so great was 
her weakness, and the glassy symptoms of 
death about closing her sight, that she could 
no longer discern the words. She then re- 
‘quested her mother to place the book on her 
pillow, and thus she breathed her last in a 
short time, with the Bible by her head, as if 
intended to express her unity with the sacred 
truths contained in it. 

In recording this circumstance, with a wae 
that it may be a means of stirring up the 
pure mind -in parents, and of touching kin- 
dred feelings in little children, the question 
4 arises, Whence this satisfaction in ing the 

Scriptures to so young a child? It does not 
appear to have been the effect of parental 
education. It was not the effect of delirium 
or disease; for it was manifest while she en- 
joyed health, and amidst her childish amuse- 
ments and innocent pastimes. What, then, 
could be its origin short of the Divine gift of 
Grace operating in her innocent mind, and 
answering to the same life of goodness as 
recorded in the testimonies of the Scriptures 


a Ne th ay OOO iy AOE et A me mn 
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an evidence of the ripeness of her immortal 
soul to join the spirits of the just of all gene- 
rations in the perfection of bliss and happi- 
ness in the mansions of rest and oonnall-cill 
lected by Wm. Brosius. 





WORK IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
The following extract from a private letter 


is deemed worthy of publication.—Ens. 


Thine of the 7th came to hand this even- 


ing, and I feel encouraged to hear that there 
are those in other parts of the vineyard who 
are anxious to enter into the temperance 
labor. 
rial asking for a prohibitory law, which was 
honored with a reading in open session. As 
your Yearly Meeting is held in Pennsylvania 
your Representative Committee should ap- 
pear before the Legislature by its representa- 
tives, and bring all, 

Yearly Meeting to bear directly against the 
license system and in favor of positive prohi- 
bition. And the members of the Society of 


Our Monthly Meeting sent a memo- 


the influence of a large 


Friends, as citizens of the commonwealth, 


should join with others in petitioning the 
Legislature, asking for the same thing. 


ur young people are anxious to be doing 


something for the uplifting of humanity ; 


why not, then, make our own Religious Soci- 
ety a great centre of temperance work, around 
which they may rally, and not be compelled 
to enter other fields, where other testimonies 
dear to our hearts are sometimes laid waste ? 
In signing a petition asking for a prohibitory 
law, we are bearing a testimony against the 
liquor traffic, but if we do nothing we are 
silently giving it our sanction. e are all 
preachers of righteousness or unrighteousness 
in this thing; there is no neutral ground for 
any to stand upon and be clear of responsibi- 
lity. As to the kind of petitions to circulate, 
we are circulating three kinds. One, asking 
the Legislature to pass a law authorizing the 
Governor to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the workings of the liquor traffic, and 
report and publish the result of their labors. 
Another, asking for the adoption of the tem- 

rance law, a law somewhat similar to the 
Maine law, which was framed some two years 
ago. The third asking for an amendment of 
the State constitution, prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors for drinking purposes 
within the limits of this commonwealth. By 
making inquiry of temperance people in the 
locality it will be found that such petitions 
are in your midst, as they have been sent 
broadcast over the State. If there are none, 
write to James Black, Lancaster, Pa., and he 
will either furnish you with printed petitions 
or direct you where they may be had. 

I was at Oxford with a concern to stir up 
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the people on this subject last First-day week, 
and no petitions had been circulated, but at 
the close of the meeting two persons said that 
they had received copies of such petitions,. 
but had done nothing in the way of circulat- 
ing them ; but a spirit was stirred up that I 
think will prompt to work in this direction. 
The thought quoted from Max Muller* is a 
truism, but I have no idea that Friends are 
going to die out yet—their work is not done. 
A new life will be breathed into this people. 
Baptized anew into the loving spirit of the 
Master, they will put on the armor of prac- 
tical work, assume the aggressive, become 
ioneers once more in the Temperance field, 
ison Reform, Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, etc.; with an eye single to the Cloud b 
day and the Pillarof Fire by night, they will 
go forth conquering and to conquer. 
Thine truly, Wm. M. Way. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO, Second month 12th. 

EstTEEMED Eprrors :—The following peti- 
tion to our legislature was prepared by Cen- 
tral Meeting of Friends, of this city, at its 
business session on the 10th inst., and directed 
to be officially signed and forwarded to a pro- 
per representative in the legislature : 

“We respectfully petition your body to pass 
the bill now before you known as the ‘ Hinds 
bill, requiring all applicants for license to 
sell intoxicating liquors to first obtain the sig- 
natures of a majority of the adult residents of 
the election district in which the applicant 
desires to sell. While opposed to the sale of 
intoxicating beverages under any conditions, 
believing that it is always attended with 
injury to individuals and society, we are de- 
sirous, in the absence of a State prohibition, 
to give to the people of each election district 
the power to decide for themselves whether 
they will grant license for its sale within their 
limits or not. 

“Signed by direction of the meeting, 

“ JoNATHAN W. PLUMMER, Clerks.” 
“ ELvizaBeTH Law, = 

The “ Hinds Bill” includes among adult 
citizens women over twenty-one years of age, 
so that virtually it would amount to prohibi. 
tion in most if not all election districts. I 
see by the reports in the papers from the capi- 
tals of the different States that many of them 
are moving toward a prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment, encouraged, no doubt, by 
the success of Kansas. Every year the num- 
ber favoring this movement increases, and 





*“ The Christian religion is missionary, pro- 
gressive, world-embracing; it would cease to 
exist if not so. Any religious organization 
will die out if it ceases to be missionary.” 
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within the past year it has grown so great as 
to alarm the liquor dealers, which shows that 
it is becoming a power in the land. 

It seems as if there might be a mysterious, 
irresistible wave moving over the minds of 
the people that reminds us that the Father’s 
ear oe not grown heavy or his arm shortened. 

May we all do what we can to expedite the 
blessed time. Cordially, mA. F. 





CuHIcAGo, Second month 17th. 

FstEEMED Eprtors:—You so frequently 
invite us to write about our meetings and 
their condition and exercises that I feel in- 
clined to respond to your request, so far as 
ours is concerned. 

We feel it a privilege rather than a duty to 
meet together. We are but few and are 
widely separated, so that we seldom meet so- 
cially. If we are prevented from going to 
meeting each First-day, by sickness or cir- 
cumstances, we always feel that we have sus- 
tained a loss; have missed something out of 
our week—a strengthening influence, perhaps, 
or stimulus to continued striving after the 
“prize of the work.” 

Last First-day, after a period of what 
seemed living silence, the subject of the 
“Kingdom of Heaven and its attainment 
here on earth” was opened by one of our 
number and followed up by others. That 
portion of the prayer which Som taught His 
disciples, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven” was dwelt 
upon. It would seem there is a state of ex- 
istence wherein the will of the Father is done, 
and Jesus, in teaching us to pray that it 
might be so done on earth, certainly implied 
a possibility, hence the promise, “It is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” 

If we could imagine the world of mankind 
as actuated by this will, by the spirit of love 
and self-denial which was taught by the Mas- 
ter, what a heaven the earth would become! 
How all lives would be transfigured ; how the 
lowliest and humblest homes would become 
exalted, and how the grandest homes would 
become humble; how sin and misery would 
flee away, and the earth become a paradise of 
peace and joy. Should we not work continu- 
ally toward this end? First, turn our own 
faces toward the sun of righteousness and re- 
ceive illumination, and then help our fellow 
men to remove all hindering things, all the 
stumbling blocks that lie in the way of the 
coming of this glorious kingdom. Let our 
efforts be toward permanent good, not tran- 
sient, working at the root rather than the 
branches, which is a waste of precious time 
and strength. 

I feel like calling attention to a recent ar- 
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ticle that appeared in Friend’s Intelligencer, 
fearing that some readers may have over- 
looked it. It is entitled “The Hoped-for 
Heaven.” It seems so full of vital truth and 


so awake to the needs and opportunities of 


the day that it is truly inspiring. 1H. A. P. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
FRANKFORD MEETING. 

At Green Street Monthly Meeting, held in 
the Eleventh month, a communication from 
Frankford Meeting was read, asking for a 
committee to meet with that meeting, it hav- 
ing through death and removals become very 
small and weak. 

The matter was deliberately considered and 
resulted in the appointment of a large joint 
committee to attend the First-day morning 
sitting of Frankford Meeting and to continue 
for one year. 

A portion of that committee has been in 
attendance every First-day since its appoint- 
ment except one, when the roads were blocked 
by snow. 

On the 13th inst. all the committee except 
two attended, and at the close of the meeting 
held a conference, at which all interested in 
the keeping up of the meeting were invited to 
take part. The meeting was of good size, 
made up largely of those not in membership 
with Friends, but in sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the Society. Nearly 
all remained. 

Several members of the committee spoke, 
explaining the object of the appointment and 
encouraging both members and non-members 
to do their part towards keeping up a meeting 
in that place. 

It was said in substance that these old 
meeting-houses have a halo about them that 
ought to interest Friends. In this, as in 
many others, have been heard the bright 
lights of the Society of a former generation 
when the world was controlled by priestcraft. 

The Society of Friends sprung into life, 
and there was a power given them to shake 
the Church to its centre. 

The principles that controlled the Society 
then, control it now. Some of the forms may 
have dwindled—many of the peculiarities had 
no vitality in them—but the principle re- 
mains, and must always remain, and the in- 
fluence is as great upon the minds of its 
members to-day as it ever was. We may not 
present as bold a front as Friends once did, 
particularly in country districts, but if we do 
our duty we shall have sufficient influence to 
keep up our meetings in such places. 

Many of those who attend are not full 
members, they may have allowed their mem- 
bership to lapse, but we all have a duty to per- 
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form in this matter; and we ought to set an 
example to our children by attending some 
place of worship. It is not always necessary 
to have preaching. The very best meetings 
are sometimes silent meetings—they give 
time for undisturbed reflection. 

It may be thought by some that the Society 
of Friegds is declining; its numbers are 
coming smaller and ultimately it will die out; 
but what is the Society? Is it asect that has 
a certain belief by which it is kept together? 
or is there not an eternal principle that gov- 
erns the soul of man everywhere and for all 
time, that teaches him the love of the Father? 
This is the foundation that the Society of 
Friends stands upon, and it operates in the 
souls of men and women, teaching them what 
to do and what is required of them, and this 
is religion. 

At the close of the meeting many ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the appointment of 
the committee, and the belief that the service 
would result in good to their little meeting. 

R. 





A Friend, who resides in Ohio, writes: 
“Our State Anti-Liquor Alliance met last 
week at Columbus. The petition for a local 
option bill had 160,000 signers, ninety per 
cent. of whom favored suffrage for women to 
assist in regulating local option if the bill were 
passed.” 





COPY OF PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA FROM A JOINT COMMITTEE OF WESTERN 
QUARTER. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania in general 
Assembly met : 

The undersigned, on behalf of a joint com- 
mittee on the subject of temperance, ap- 
pointed by the Western Quarterly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends held in 
London Grove in the county of Chester and 
State of Pennsylvania, respectfully represent : 
That in view of the fact that the use of in- 
toxicating beverages is a prolific source of 
poner? crime and woe; lessening the 
production of industry in our country and 
entailing vast burdens on society ; and, believ- 
ing that wise legislation is now greatly needed, 
looking towards the annihilation of the traf- 
fic in these pernicious beverages, and, that a 
widely spreading public sentiment is ripening 
for radical measures in this direction, we 
earnestly ask at your hands the passage of 
the proposed bill, providing for a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic beverages in the 
State. 

Furthermore, as said amendment, if sus- 

tained by the suffrages of the people, will not 

come into effect for a considerable time, we 
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also ask that the “temperance law” already 
reported be by your body, thus giving 
all communities at the next election an op- 
portunity of saying whether they desire or 
not to have the traffic longer continued. By 
giving your influence in these directions you 
will receive the commendation of those look- 
‘ing after the best interest of our country and 
the welfare of humanity. 
In behalf of the committee, 
Jos H. Jackson, 
Sytvester D. LInvIL_e, 
Mitton ConarD, 
Ann C. JACKSON, 
Saraug P. Pennock, 
Exizasets D. Watton. 
London Grove, Pa., Second mo. 5th, 1881. 
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On the evening of the 19th inst. a few 
Friends met in the parlor of Race Street 
Meeting-house, to take into consideration the 
continued sufferings of the Kansas refugees, 
as narrated in a letter from Wilmer Walton, 
published in Friends’ Intelligencer of 12th 
inst. 

Although funds and clothing have been 
contributed on former occasions, it was be- 
lieved that another appeal should be made, 
and those interested are invited to forward 
donations in money or clothing to Henry M. 
Laing, No. 30 N. Third street, who will have 
‘them forwarded to Wilmer Walton, at Par- 
sons, Kansas. 





WEA.tH, A STEWARDSHIP.—The effects of 
prosperity on the conduct of life have often 
claimed the serious attention of philosophic 
minds, from the days of the wise Agar to the 
present time. The recluses of the Christian 
world during the middle ages believed that 
voluntary poverty was one of the necessary 
conditions of that holiness to which they as- 
pired. Farther back, we find saints of the 
antique world, also casting behind them all 
temporal advantages that they might advance 
in the spiritual life. Wealth, luxury, the in- 
dulgence of sense, have been held to be inim- 
ical to the highest virtue so long that one 
might hesitate to advance the just claim that 
wealth is not in itself evil, and that the pos- 
session of a fair share of worldly goods is a 


blessing to the individual and to the commu 
nity. 

Those who live in the light of the Chris- 

tian civilization of the nineteenth century 
need feel little impulse to use wealth mainly 
for sensual indulgence or for the gratification 
of selfishness and pride. He to whom Provi- 
dence has entrusted large possessions has in 
his hands the means of promoting every kind 
of good in the community in which he is 
placed. He can comfort the poor, and help 
them toward honorable industries and habits 
of thrift. He can aid in the moral and intel- 
lectual culture of the people by furnishing 
the needed means of culture—such as schools, 
colleges and libraries. He may establish or 
aid such charities as are adapted to cure as 
well as alleviate poverty. He can, in short, 
do all things which tend toward higher civili- 
zation, and certainly will be blessed in so do- 
ing. The good steward of the good gifts of 
God, recognizing his responsibilities, and with 
joyfulness living a life of beneficence, is to 
our eyes a more edifying spectacle than the 
anchorite in his cell, cherishing his voluntary 
poverty as a condition of holiness. 
- The effect of this wise and liberal use of 
wealth is to carry its possessor safely past 
such perils as greed, pride, ostentation, license 
and consequent mental, physical and spiritual 
deterioration. And we rejoice to believe that 
in this our day, and in our country, large 
wealth is being so applied as to be the bless- 
ing which it ought to be. 

It would be scarcely possible to number 
those among our fellow-citizens to whom have 
been committed large possessions, and who 
have shown themselves well worthy of the high 
trust. Their example, we doubt not, will in- 
fluence the future action of some of the thou- 
sands who are now being borne forward by the 
high tide of a long-delayed prosperity. Will 
not men learn to consecrate wealth to noble 
and useful ends, and not lavish it in enervat- 
ing luxury? May we not learn wisdom 
through suffering, and advance to higher 
things over the wrecks of the past? 
™*_—*_*—"—K*—*****X—KK<«K{”7xX—&z&zzxzxxx—_—_EEEE 

MARRIED. 


TYLER—HOOPES.—On Second mo. 10th, 
1881, at the residence of the bride’s parents, in 
Westtown township, Chester county, Penna., 
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John J, Tyler, of Philadelphia, to Laura 
Hoopes, daughter of Ellw and Minerva 
Hoopes. 





DIED. 


BUCKMAN.—On First month 31st, 1881, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., James Buckman, in the 
90th year of his age; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—On the 14th of First month, 
1881, at his residence in Richmond, Ind., Dr. 
William R. Webster, in the 64th year of his 


age. 

He was born at Little Britain, Lancaster 
county, Pa., and was the son of Joshua and 
Mary Webster. He was a consistent member 
of White Water Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
a most devoted husband and father, and that 
noblest work of Godan honest man. A. 

WILSON.—On Seventh-day, First month 
15th, 1881, at his residence, at Clear Creek, 
Putnam county, Ill., Amos Wilson, Sr., in the 
87th year of his age. 

He was born in New Garden, Chester coun- 
ty, Pa. In 1851 he removed to Putnam coun- 
ty, within the limits of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, where his seat was seldom vacant 
until within a few weeks of hisdeath. He 
taught by example rather than precept, and 
was exemplary in his intercourse with his fel- 
low-men, filling many important trusts. He 
was at one time Clerk of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, and at the time of his death was a worthy 
Elder of his Monthly Meeting. He expressed 
a willingness to leave all, if it was the Good 
Master’s righteous will, testifying that he had 
endeavored to do what was right, and where- 
in he had failed he felt he was forgiven. His 
end was peaceful. 





THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

I have been for many years deeply inter- 
ested in what is called the “ Woman’s Move- 
ment,” and have taken part in pleading for 
the higher education of women, for the ad- 
mission of women to university degrees, for 
the protection of the property of married 
women, for the employment of women, for 
the protection of women from aggravated 
assaults, for the entrance of women into the 
medical profession, and lastly, for extension 
of the parliamentary suffrage to women pos- 
sessed of the requisite property qualification. 
Of the wisdom of many of these demands (so 
far as they were then formulated) I was not 
in my earlier life convinced. I was then of 
opinion that the happy duties of a daughter 
and mistress of a household which fell to my 
lot, together with village charities and liter- 
ary and other pursuits, sufficiently filled up 
the life of a woman without adding to them 
wider social and political aims. It was only 
after I had labored for some time with my 
honored friend, Mary Carpenter, at Bristol, 
and learned to feel intense interest in the 
legislation which might possibly mitigate the 

° 


evils of crime and pauperism, that I seriously 
ask myself (under the upbraiding of that good 
old abolitionist, S. J. May) why I should not 
seek for political representation as the direct 
and natural means of aiding gene reform I 
had at heart. The answer was not long doubt- 
ful; and now, for nearly a quarter*of a cen- 
tury, I have, as I have just said, associated 
myself, to the best of my ability, more or less 
with nearly all the movements in England 
for the advancement of women. Looking 
back over these years I find I have not lost 
one jot of faith in the righteousness or ex- 
pee of our demands. On the contrary, 

have seen every year more reason to regard 
the part hereafter to be played by women in 
aaa affairs as offering the best hope for the 
moral, and still more emphatically, for the 
spiritual interests of humanity. I think more 
highly of women since I have watched them 
with the calm eyes of middle age; and I have 
more confidence than I had at first, both in 
their ability and in their stability. 

But it would be idle to veil from myself 
that the path of progress on which women 
have now entered, and which we have done 
our best to open for them, is a road which 
leads up a steep hill of difficulty, and from 
which there are turnings to the right and the 
left, running down into all manner of quag- 
mires and precipices. So many, indeed, and 
so grave are the dangers on either hand that 
I cannot blame those who see more to fear 
than to hope from the movement in question, 
and raise around us rather a cry of alarm 
than a cheer of encouragement. But dangers 
must be faced whenever any time-honored 
evil is to be swept away, or any new good to 
be achieved. The woman’s movement could 
not now be stopped if we desired it; nor do 
we desire to stop it if it lay at our option so 
todo. What we wish to accomplish, and - 
what it is our imperative mf to strive to ac- 
complish with all. our might, is to direct 
aright the great progress in question, to set 
up sign-posts of warning against those wrong 
turnings in the road which can only lead to 
destruction, and to point all eyes which we 
are permitted to direct up to the straight, 
clear way before us—the one ouly safe, true 
way of progress—the way of Dury. 

Ss addressing my countrywomen, I have 
aimed at inciting them, in the first place, to 
give deep and well-ordered reflection to the 
subject of morals in general, and of their 
own duties in particular ; trusting that I might 
help them to see the fallacy of several errors 
which have hitherto misled us, and to recog- 
nize how noble and brave and beautiful is the 
ideal of womanly virtue to which we are bound 
to lift ourselves up. And, in the second place, 
I have striven to warn my hearers against that 
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neglect of social bienseances, that adoption 
of looser and more “Bohemian” manners, 
and, worst of all, that fatal laxity of judg- 
ment regarding grave moral transgressions, 
which have appeared of late years among us 
as the inevitable extravagance of reaction 
‘from earlier strictness. These faults and mis- 
takes constitute, I conceive, deadly perils to 
the whole movement for the advancement of 
women : and with all my strength I would im- 
plore every woman who sympathizes with that 
movement to set her face like a flint against 
them. It is our task to make society more 

ure, more free from vice, either masculine or 

eminine, than it has ever been before, not to 
allow its law to become one shadow of a shade 
less rigid. 

Men, especially Englishmen and Americans, 
are, as a rule, wonderfully generous to women. 
‘Thousands of them labor for their mothers, 
their wives or their daughters, all their lives 
long, and the higher minded are full of 
chivalrous indulgence for all women. If we 
count over with speechless indignation the 
hundreds of men who, in our country, yearly 
beat and trample their wretched wives to 
death we must never allow that hideous fact, 
or any other of the many wrongs of our sex, to 
blind us to the counterbalancing truth that 
the average Englishman means well to wo- 
men, and will make no small sacrifices for 
them; and that there exist at least as many 
noble and high-hearted men, genuine cham- 
pions of our sex in Parliament and out of it 
as there are wife-beating ruffians in the slums 
of Liverpool and London. 

But, with all their kindly feelings, their 
good intentions, their readiness to labor and 
sacrifice themselves for women, men give us 
most rarely that which we really want, not 
favor, but justice. Nothing is easier than to 
coax them to pet us like children—nothing 
more difficult than to persuade them to treat 
us like responsible human beings. Only a 
small number of them, it would seem, can yet 
be brought to realize that we have not only 
mouths to be fed and hearts to be comforted 
by faithful affection, but also brains to be 
cultivated, and wills seeking also, like their 
own, for the free use of whatever powers we 
may inherit. That a woman should really 
possess pane and that its exercise 
should as ennobling to her as it is toa 
man, this is a lesson which it takes most men 
half a life-time to learn. 

It is not, then, to men, with all their kind- 
ness, that we must look primarily for aid to 
climb the ascent before us. Even if they 
were more ready than they now are to help 
us, they could do very little beyond encour- 
aging us by their sympathy and smoothing a 
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old, old story of every uprising race or class 
or order. The work of elevation must be 
wrought by ourselves, or not at all. At this 
hour there are, I believe, in England hun- 
dreds of women of the highest social and in- 
tellectual rank, who desire to see better days 
for their sex, but who are sitting, waiting 
patiently for some masculine Jupiter to de- 
scend and lift our chariot out of the ruts of 
custom. It is in vain! They may so wait 
forever. Even if Jupiter were to come down, 
women themselves would drive the car into 
another rut the next moment. Nothing but 
our own steady and simultaneous labor can 
really elevate our sex. 

Every woman who works wisely and well 
for any good public cause (whether that cause 
directly concern female interests or not) does 
her share in thus lifting up the womanhood 
of the nation. And perhaps that other wo- 
man does even more for the same end, whose 
whole time is rightly absorbed in the perfect 
performance of her duties as daughter, wife 
or mother, but who, from her place of honor, 
simply avows on all fitting occasions that she, 
too, shares indignation for the wrongs, and 
sympathy with the aspirations of her sisters. 

Finally, I will only add, that greatly as I 
desire to see the enfranchisement and eleva- 
tion of women, I consider even that object 
subordinate to the moral character of each 
individual woman. If women were to become 
less dutiful by being enfranchised—less con- 
scientious, less unselfish, less temperate, less 
chaste—then I should say, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, let us stay where we are! Nothing we 
can ever gain would be worth such a loss.” 
But I have yet to learn that freedom, which 
is the spring of all the nobler virtues in man, 
will be less the ground of loftier and purer 
virtues in woman. Nay, it is in firm faith 
that women will be more dutiful than they 
have ever been—more conscientious, more un- 
selfish, more temperate and more chaste—that 
I have joined my voice to the demand for 
their emancipation, believing also in a wider 
sphere they will forget many a fault and folly 
of the past, and will learn yet other virtues 
which now they lack, or have not enough 
learned to exercise—Courage and Truthful- 
ness, Justice and Public Spirit. — Christian 
Register. 





I po not think we gain any knowledge of 
God that is spiritual, or which makes us spir- 
itual by the obstructing faculty of the intellect : 
logic belongs to a lower region of our nature 
than the moral. Intellectual philosophy is not 
religion, which consists in loving and serving 
one another in the Lord; because the Father 
wills that His children should grow through 


few obstacles out of our way. Ours is the | this loving service.— Channing. 
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THE EVENING SKY IN THE WEST. 

A correspondent of the Publie Ledger calls 
attention to the present proximity of three 
large planets in the evening sky, and we clip 
it from that paper in the hope it will incite 
the young to careful observation of natural 


‘things 


It is quite worth while to cast a passing 
glance at the western sky on some of these 
clear evenings. The three bright planets, 
Venus, Jupiter and Saturn, are grouped to- 
gether in a beautiful cluster, in a combination 
rarely noticed. Venus and Jupiter approach 
each other every year, and so do Venus and 
Saturn, while it takes about ten years for Ju- 
piter and Saturn to be in conjunction with 
each other. The three have been clustering 
together for several months, and the motion 
will go on till Jupiter and Saturn, moving 
toward the west, pass Venus moving to the 
east. On the 21st Jupiter and Venus will 
pass each other, approaching within 3 degrees. 
About ten days later Saturn will also pass 
Venus. The two outer planets will then move 
on in company till they reach the horizon, 
while Venus, after delaying for awhile in its 
present position, will slowly follow after. 

The motion of Venus is a real motion, 
which is carrying it toward us, and hence is 
increasing its brilliancy all the time; while 
the apparent motion of the other two is due 
to actual motion of the earth away from 
them, around to the opposite side of the sun, 
hence causing a diminution of their brillian- 
cy. Venus is getting into line between us and 
the sun, while the earth is thoving so as to 
bring the sun into line between Jupiter and 
itself. They are just now passing each other ; 
about the 1st of May the four planets will be 
nearly in one straight line—Earth and Venus 
on one side of the sun, and Jupiter and Sat- 
urnjon the other. The telescope shows Ve- 
nus to be the shape of a moon half full; Ju- 
piter exhibits very beautifully the markings 
on its surface, whose rapid changes have so 
puzzled astronomers of late, and Saturn gives 
us his complicated ring system in very good 
position for obversation. 

A writer in the New York Tribune adds: 


The conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
takes place once in about every twenty years, 
but it is more than a century since Venus 
formed with them such an attractive group as 
is now visible. Venus is in conjunction with 
Jupiter at midnight on the 2Ist inst., and 
with Saturn on March Ist, passing north of 
both, but much nearer the former than the 
latter. 





A worD in season, how good it is! 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


R. H. Stoddart, in the Independent, gives us 
some thoughts on the high qualities of this 
philosophic poet of Nature. 

The excellency of Bryant’s poetry is not a 
kind to commend him to the present genera- 
tion of his countrymen, who are not to 
blamed, I suppose, for worshipping later and 
more showy idols. It is too philosophic, too 
dignified, too elevated for pepeit comprehen- 
sion, although the subjects which it illustrates 
are such as ought at all times to come home to 
the bosoms and business of men. From the day 
when, a youth of eighteen, he wrote “Thana- 
topsis” to the day when, a man of eighty-two, 
he wrote, “The Flood of Years,” he was op- 
pressed with the transitoriness of life and the 
certainty of death, and he gave himself up to 
solemn musings upon both. Everything that. 
he saw and felt 
“Did take a sober coloring from an eye, 

That had kept watch o’er man’s mortality,” 
He surpassed all our poets in knowledge and 
love of nature, which is never absent from his 
picturesque pages; and he surpassed them in 
imagination, the art of presenting the greatest 
things in the fewest words and of suggesting 
the indescribable and the illimitable. As an 
instance of his imaginative power, I quote a 
stanza from “The Firmament” : 


‘The sun, the gonepene sun is thine, 
The pomp that brings and shuts the day. 
The ae that round him change and 
shine, ' 
The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 
The meek moon walks the silent air,’’ 
A finer instance occurs in the “Hymn to the 
North Star” : 
‘*Alike beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done; 
High toward the starlit sk 
Towns blaze, the smoke of battle blots the sun. 
The night storm on a thousand hills is loud, 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea 
and cloud.”’ 


The death of Bryant called forth the usua? 
poetic tributes. yard Taylor was moved 
to write an Ode, when the news reached him 
in Berlin, and Stedman withdrew from Wall 
Street long enough to write a classical dirge. 
The poets of New England were silent, or near- 
ly so; for only one of their number thought 
enough of the loss of this great poet to sum- 
mon his vagrant Muse in its celebration. A 
few lines from his well-meant hymn will be 
all, I dare say, that the readers of this sketch 
care to see of it. They are critical rather 
than poetical, summing up, as they do, the 
characteristics of the dead master : 

‘“‘ From the hour 
W hen first he wandered by his native stream 
To crop the violets growing on its banks, 
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And list to the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 
To the last hour of his long, honored life, 

He never faltered in his love of Nature. 
Recluse with men, her dear society, 
Welcome at all times, savored of content, 
Brightened his happy moments, and consoled 
His hours of gloom. A student of the woods 
And of the fields, he was their calendar ; 
Knew when the first pale wind-flower would 


appear 

“And when the last wild fowl would take its 
flight ; 

Where the cunning squirrel had his granary, 

And where the industrious bee had stored her 
sweets. 

Go where he would he was not solitary. 

Flowers nodded gaily to him, wayside brooks 

Slipped by him laughingly, while the emu- 
lous birds 

Showered lyric raptures that provoked his 
own. 

‘The winds were his companions on the hills— 

The clouds and thunders—and the glorious 


Sun, 
Whose bright beneficence sustains the world, 
A visible symbol of the Omnipotent, 
hom not to worship was to be more blind 
n those of old who worshipped stocks and 
stones.” 





PHASES OF VOLCANIC ACTION. 

In a paper in Nature, Professor Geikie 
combats the usually received idea that cones 
and craters are an absolutely necessary ad- 
junct to volcanic action. He shows that the 
volcanoes and vents are not only necessary 
accompaniments of the discharge of lava from 
the earth’s interior, but probably belong to a 
feeble or waning degree of volcanic excite- 
ment. The novel idea which he propounds 
was suggested to him when recently traveling 
over the vast level lava fields of our Western 
States, with not a central cone in sight from 
which the great sea of basalt could have 
flowed. Riding hour after hour among these 
arid wastes, Professor Geikie became con- 
vinced that all volcanic phenomena are not 
to be explained by the ordinary conception of 
volcanoes, but that there is another and 
grander type of volcanic action, where, in- 
stead of issuing from separate vents and 
piling up cones of lava and ashes around 
them, the molten rock has risen through in 
fissures, and has welled forth so as to flood 
ithe lower ground with successive horizontal 
sheets of basalt. Professor Geikie applies 
this theory to an explanation of the great 
lava field of Northwestern Europe, which 
must have found vent in those innumerable 
dykes which in the British Isles run from sea 
to sea, and the origin of which has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained. Subgequent 
denudation has for the most part removed 
the horizontal sheets which flowed from the 
cracks, while in some cases he thinks the erup- 
tive matter never reached the surface at all, 
but only filled up the dykes to a certain level. 


INCREASE OF NEARSIGHTEDNESS. 

The increase of nearsightedness in this 
country was the subject of a conversation re- 
cently between Dr. Henry D. Noyes, the 
oculist, and a Tribune reporter. Dr. Noyes 
attributed the presence of myopia among 
children largely to the faulty construction of 
the school rooms and the oak, of school 
hours, which made study at home necessary. 
He also mentioned interesting facts in regard 
to diseases of the eye which may be contract- 
ed by persons who are extremely nearsighted. 

“Myopia has‘increased among children,” 
said Dr. Noyes, “with the increase of studies 
and of study hours. It is the custom at the 
present day to make the school largely a 
place for recitation, and sometimes exclusively 
so, and this obliges children to prepare their 
lessons at home, often using the evening hours 
for that purpose. There has been, it would 
seem, an increase in the number of near- 
sighted persons. A few individuals are born 
nearsighted, but the vast majority become 
nearsighted between the ages of seven and 
fifteen years, and this condition will usually 
increase up to twenty and twenty-five years of 
age, and, in certain cases, to a later period. 
The eye grows nearsighted by becoming 
stretched or distended at its back part, where- 
by it gets a longer optic axis. A certain in- 
crease in the length of the optic axis means 
a myopia, calling for a glass thirty inches 
focus. This signifies that the person, instead 
of being able to look with distinctness to an 
indefinite distance—namely, to the horizon— 
has his distinct vision bounded at thirty 
inches distant. It is a rare thing for persons 
obliged to use ‘a concave glass eight inches in 
focus not to have, in consequence of the thin- 
ning of the back part of the eye, an impair- 
ment of the integrity or healthfulness of the 
membranes around the optic nerve. When 
they come to the use of glasses six inches in 
focus, the eye-ball being stretched only one- 
twelfth of an inch, they are almost certain to 
have a serious disease of the membranes at 
the back of the eye, and degenerative changes 
in the jelly-like substance called the vitreous 
humor, which fills up the principal portion of 
the interior of the eye. It is very common 
for persons who are nearsighted in the great 
degrees—that is, above a ten-inch focus—to 
have great difficulty in the control of their 
eyes, so as to bring them both to bear at once 
a near objects, as in reading or writing. 

is happens sometimes among persons wit 
less degrees of nearsightedness. In the ‘ 
stronger degrees certain diseased conditions 
are prone to arise, namely, that shreds and 
particles get in the vitreous humor of the eye, ~ 
and are seen as black shadows, or clouds, or 
other objects of various forms, floating before 
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the sight. Cataract is a common result of 
the higher kinds of nearsightedness toward 
middle life, and the nerve membrane of the 
eye, the retina, is also liable to meet with a 
deplorable accident in that it may be pulled 
from its place and fluid intrude behind it, 
causing what is known as detachment of the 
retina. The effect of this is to destroy the 
sight entirely over so much of the field of 
vision as corresponds to the extent of the de- 
tachment. Such a condition is not recovered 
from in more than 5 per cent. of the cases. 
There may occur also erosion or absorption of 
portions of the membrane called the chorsid, 
which is the membrane furnishing the blood 
vessels to most of the interior of the eye, and 
whose impairment damages the vision. 
“Among people who work much on close 


objects myopia continues to increase after 


twenty-five, but is usually arrested if they are 
in good health. Those who use a twenty-inch 
glass, or one of higher number, do not require 
the help of glasses for reading up to fifty or 
fifty-five. Their distant vision, however, does 
not grow any better. For people who use a 
weaker glass the time may arrive, say at sixty, 
when their distant sight becomes good, while 
for near work they must use magnifying 
glasses. And so in proportion, persons using 
a ten-inch glass will reach a time when they 
may have to use a weak convex glass for 
reading and weak concave glasses for dis- 
tance, while those who use a glass of five-inch 
focus will always be obliged to use concave 
glasses for distance and may use another, but 
weaker, concave glass for reading. In later 
life, however, after fifty, these strongly myo- 
pic people are apt to find that their eyes have 
little working power.” 

“Should children use glasses? ” 

“ When it appears that children in schools 
have a nearsightedness requiring a concave 
36, they should always wear glasses for black- 
board and map exercises. hen they reach 
a degree amounting to 16 inches, and some- 
times to a less degree, they should wear 
glasses for reading as well as for distance on 
the street, and the same holds good for all 
stronger cases. Many nearsighted people, 
having weak eye muscles, require weaker 
glasses for reading than for distance. Others 
need prismatic glasses, with the inner edges 
thicker than the outer edges and sometimes 
vice versa. For some of these persons opera- 
tions on the muscles of the eyes are necessary 
in order to give them their proper relative 
power toward each other. Many who have 
this muscular difficulty suffer from headache, 
and have pain in their eyes, and are ignorant 
of the cause. In 1867, Dr. Cohn reported 
that out of 10,060. school children in Ger- 
many, whose eyes were examined, nearly 6 
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r cent. were nearsighted. A few years later 
r. Conrad found that nearly 5 per cent. of 


the 3,036 school children whom he examined 


in Germany were nearsighted. I think the 
reentage is not so high in this country. 
veral hundred school children have been 


examined here, from time to time, and it was 


found that myopia was not so prevalent in 


America as inGermany. Children in Amer- 


ica do not go to school so early, and taking 
the population at large their health is better. 
Nearsightedness rarely begins with adults. 
It has been noticed to begin, however, at sixty 
years of age, and then be connected with cat- 
aracts. This distinction must be made in 
defining myopia. It is not to be assumed that. 
the person who holds objects close to his eyes 
is necessarily myopic. Almost any kind of 
defective sight will oblige him to do that, and 
it happens that some people hold books very 
close to their faces who ioe extremely flat- 
tened instead of elongated eyes. These need 
convex glasses. Persons recover from myo: 
= in the moderate degrees of the disease. 
his comes about by a flattening in the lense 
of the eye, which diminishes the focal length 
of the eye but leaves the optic axis unchang- 
ed. City life means in-door life, and occupa- 
tion over books, newspapers and writing, and 
consequently there is more myopia in the city 
than in the country. Those who live in a 
city generally have less vigorous health than 
country folks; their tissues are softer, and, 
consequently, their eyes are softer also.” 

“Ts not the construction of school build- 
ings defective?” 

“The practice of arranging school rooms 
with desks so low that children are forced to: 
stoop, or with a distance between the stooli 
and desk that may bé too great, and obliging 
them to look out places upon finely engraved 
maps are all favorable to the development of 
nearsightedness. The direction from which 
the light comes is important. The body 
should cast no shadow on the table and 
should never face a glaring light. The posi-. 
tion should be within about ten feet of a win- 
dow if practicable, the light coming from: 
above and slanting over the shoulder, prefera- 
bly the left, especially in writing. If such a 
position cannot be obtained, a light from: 
above, which does not cast a shadow, may: 
answer the purpose. It has been shown that 
nearsightedness is more frequent among 
children whose place of study is remote 
from the window. It is highly important. 
that children should not be permitted 'to read 
with their heads bowed down or in a crouched 
posture with a book on their laps. The aver- 
age correct distance between book and eyes is 
fourteen inches. There should be nothing 
tight about the neck to impede circulation im 
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the head. Children who have exorbitant pro- 
pensities to read should be compelled to quit 
their books for play. When they are near- 
sighted they ought to wear glasses to obtain 
correct ideas of the world about them and 
have an interest in things beyond their defec- 
tive range of vision. A nearsighted child 
without glasses becomes contracted in his 
ideas and indifferent to almost everything but 
books. He is indisposed to play, and is apt 
to grow up in feeble health, with his nature 
warped ; with exaggerated notions of his own 
importance, he takes little interest in his fel- 
low creatures around him. 

“ The apparent increase of nearsightedness,” 
said Dr. es in conclusion, “is partly due 
to the greater number of persons who wear 
glasses now compared with the number a few 
years ago. This arises in part from the more 
ee means of examination now in use, the 

tter recognition of the true uses of glasses, 
and a fuller understanding of the defects for 
which glasses are oun" —x. Y.. Tribune. 





Is IT ALL THERE STILL? 


Among the poor children who were sent 
into the country last year by the Children’s 
Week Association was one little waif who, in 
all her life before, had never seen anything 
ene than the noisy, dirty streets of the 
ower portion of the city. Sickening of a 
fatal disease, the scenes of that one bright 
week haunted her, and she begged to see the 
farmer’s wife in whose care she had been; and 
when the good woman entered the bare garret 
where the little sufferer lay, the child cried 
out feverishly, “Is it all there still?” and 
wanted to hear about every place and crea- 
ture she had there segn. The kind woman 
took the child back with her into the country, 
where, in the midst of loving care, surrounded 
by a beauty of early summer, she peacefully 
She sat where the great elm’s shadow 
Across the doorway fell ; 

She heard the drip of the bucket 
In the hollow of the well. 

The pleasant rasp from the garden 
Of “Ry oF and hoe. 

agond, the sunny meadows, 

er mates ran to and fro. 

The chirping robin on the bough 

Was for one moment still, . 
4 dipping into the cherries’ wine 
er thirsting yellow bill. 
' A whirl of pale gold butterflies 
Alighting on the stone, 
With flicker of their filmy wings, 
In quivering silence shone. 


Thousands of them in the meadows 
Before her mates had flown; 

I know not if she understood 
These were for her alone. 


At eve, when the cows and children 
Came home from field and vale, 
In the wonder of the sunset, 
The child sat dumb and pale. 


They clamored for the evening meal ; 
She neither asked nor stirred, 

But took what the housewife gave her, 
And ate without'a word. 


Such morns and noons and nights were hers 
For six glad summer days; 

Then back to the city’s groping life 
Of dearth and fret and frays. 


Six breathless days of mute delight, 
And then—the blinding pall! 

Six days! and just to think for whom 
The good made it all. 


She lay where the dull wall’s shadow 
Fell on her bed of straw, 

With the largest eyes in the thinnest 
Face that you ever saw. 


‘* Ts it all there still?’ she murmured, 
And wrung her feeble hands— 

‘‘ The woods and the long, bright meadows 
The door where the elm tree stands ? 


“* Do the cows come home when the sunset 
Makes that great fire at night? 
Do they give you pails and pails of milk? 
Is it just as sweet and white? 


‘* When I’ve been selling my papers 

I’ve tried to see it all; 

But I couldn’t for the dirty street, 
The noise, the dingy wall. 


“ They aes with me always—always; 
They shut out field and sky. 
Tell me, those things you planted, 
Did they come up by. and by? 


‘ The stream that ran by the road-side, 
The lambs asleep on the hill, 
I want so much—so much—to know 
If it is all there still.” 


*“ Why shouldn’t you come to it, my child?” 
The kindly housewife said ; 
And soon the shadow of the elm 
Fell on that patient head. 


The farmer took the wasted hand 

Upon his own broad palm, 
And cleared his throat ere he could say, 
‘** You’re welcome to the farm.”’ 


He held her while the good wife milked 
The sleek and healthy kine; 

He made her pleasant seats beneath 
The oak and fragrant pine, 


And carried her from place to place ; 

She seldom spoke a word, 
But smiled, and gazed, and grew, he said, 
“No heftier’n a bird.”’ 


Of summer scents and sights and sounds 
The child’s soul drank its fill, 

Till berries darkened on their vine 
By field and wood and hill. 


And then, one night—the sun had built 
Its great fire in the west— 
“* Yes, I have seen it all,” she sighed, 
‘*And now I want to rest.’’ 
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O, Life, so bright when thou art free! 
In bonds so drear and dim! 

Who frees thee to one little child, 
Hath loosed its bonds from Him. 





to its cheapness in the future. Nor is it yet 
apparent that glass cloth can be produced to 
compete in price with that made from silk or 
wool, though it will probably be an article of 
luxury. The time may come when working 
people can afford to wear on Sundays and 
show days dresses of glass, but at present that 
distinction is reserved for the wealthy and 
fashionable. Y 

Another triumph of the glass manufacturer 
is the making of girders, panels, floorings 
and the like out of glass for houses and stores. 
If the grain of glass can be toughened for the 
loom, it may be strengthened for house-build- 
ing, and this idea is being developed. The 
advantage of protection against lightning has 
been pleaded for both these achievements, but 
the glass house is a far better safeguard 
against electric cloud shock than the glass 











































THE whole scheme of our voluntary actions, 
all that we do from morning to night of every 
day, is beyond doubt intrusted to our control. 
- . . . And from our inmost consciousness 
we do know that, if we will, we can make 
ourselves execute whatever we approve, and 
strangle in its birth whatever we abhor. To- 
morrow morning, if you choose to take up a 
spirit of such power, you may rise, like a soul 
without a past, disengaged from the manifold 
coil of willing usage. The coming hours are 
open yet, pure and spotless gy se for 
whatever you may deposit there. There they 
lie in non-existence still, ready to be organ- 
ized by a creative spirit of beauty or made 
foul with deformity and waste. Let us start 
up and live: here come the moments that 
cannot be had again; some few may yet be 
filled with imperishable good.— Martineau. 


with a glass floor one is completely insulated 
but .not when wrapped in glass clothing, or 
standing under a a hat, unless he stands, 
like Cinderella, in glass slippers.— Grocers’ 
Price Current. 


e 





DO IT NOW. 

Don’t live a single hour of your life with- 
out doing exactly what is to be done in it, 
and going straight through it, from beginning 
toend. Work, play, study, whatever it is— 
take hold at once, and finish it up squarely 
and cleanly ; then, to the next thing without 
letting any moments drop between. It is 
wonderful to see how many hours these 
prompt people contrive to make of a day; it 
is as if they picked up the moments that the 





WHY THE PRAIRIES ARE TREELESS. 

A curious and interesting explanation of the 
absence of trees on the great Western prairies 
was given at the meeting of the Academy of 
Natural. sciences by Mr. Thomas Meehan. 
Nnmberless theories have been advanced by 
students in natural history why the great 
feeding grounds of the buffalo should be with- 
out arborescent vegetation, the principal one 


ip which is supported by distinguished authors 
dawdlers lost. And if ever you find yourself | being that of climatic influences. Mr. Meehan’s 


where you have so many things pressing upon | theory is that the absence of trees is due to ar- 
you that you hardly know how to begin, let | tificial causes altogether. Taught by their 
me tell you a secret: take hold of the very | necessities, the early Indians made it a practice 
first one that comes to hand, and you will | to annually fire the high grass of the prairies, 
find the rest all fall into file and follow after, | which h the effect of making the growth 
like a company of well-drilled soldiers. And more luxuriant and consequently more invit- 
though work may be hard to meet when it | ing to the vast herds of buffalo, on which the 
charges in a squad, it is nk aes if| aborigines depended greatly for their susten- 
you can bring it into line. You may have|ance. It has been conclusively settled that 
often seen the anecdote of the man who was | no vegetation, save the hardy rairie grass, 
asked how he had accomplished so much in | will appear on ground over which fire has 
his life. “My father taught me,” was the | swept until another season, so that the yearly 
reply, ‘‘ when I had anything to do, to go and | prairie fires extended the area of the plateau 
do it.” There is the secret, the magic word, | until they had become almost measureless, 
now.— Exchange. Mr. Meehan cited several instances of where 
trees had grown when the firing had been discon- 
tinued. The hypothesis was both pleasing and 
plausible, and has excited some discussion 
among the savants.— The Press. 





GLASS AND ITS FUTURE. 


A few weeks ago allusion was made in these 
columns to cloth fabricated from glass wool, 
as spun in the melted state by a blast of air. 
There was no doubt about the beauty and 
fineness of the cloth made from this material, 
nor concerning its strength, flexibility and 
durability, but the question was unsettled as 





A HELPING HAND. 


“Every man’s Nemean Lion lies in wait 
for him somewhere.” — Ruskin. 


There was a small crowd of boys and men 


raiment. What is wanted is insulation, and 
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congregated upon an up-town corner the other 
morning ; and the occasion of it was a horse 
fallen in the harness,—a respectable looking 
horse, which was driven by a boy, who now 
tugged at his head, vainly urging him to rise. 

“ Jerk him up,” called a man who stood on 
the sidewalk, with both hands in his pockets. 
* Give him the whip!” 

Each one shouted out some advice; but no 
one volunteered to assist the boy, who was just 
far enough away from his boyhood to feel like 
having a good cry. But he coaxed and pulled 
at the horse that now lay quite still, and, with 
horse sense, did not try to move on the slip- 
pery ice, but stretched his neck out in a way 
that brought despair to the heart of the boy, 
who believed he was going to die in his hands. 

Just then, a man came walking briskly 
along, and saw the prostrate horse and the 
disconsolate-looking boy. He carried a hea 

iece of machinery in one hand; but this he 
faid aside, as he stepped out to the horse and 
to take off the harness. In a moment 

he had run the shafts back and left the horse 
free. Then he took the bridle-rein, gave a 
quick, sharp chirrup, and, the animal sprung 
to his feet and gave himself a great shake. 
The man helped the boy to reharness him, 
the two exchanged a smile of thanks and wel- 
come, and then the man picked up his machin- 
ery and walked een one way, as the 
boy drove on another. . He had slain the Ne- 


mean lion to begin his day.— Christian Reg’r. 


ITEMS. 


ACCORDING to a letter from Springfield, the 
indications are that the corn crop of Illinois 
for 1880 was about one-fifth of all the corn pro- 
duced in the United States—the same propor- 
tion as in 1879. The value of the hogs mar- 
keted in 1880 was $22,137,000, against $16,640,- 
000 in 1879. 

PETER CooPER, of New York, to celebrate 
the 90th anniversary of his birthday, which 
occurred on the 12th inst., has recently given 
to the trustees of Cooper Union $30,000 in cash 
and the per og of‘ $70,000 expended in the 
last year on the institute building. He also 
es $10,000 to the fund for aiding poor chil- 

ren. 


DESTRUCTION OF GAME.—Since the snow 
has disappeared it has been discovered that 
. thousands of ea pacnanade and other game 
birds have perished from the cold in South 
Jersey. In some places it is reported that the 
bodies of whole flocks have been found dead, 
where they were buried under the snow, hav- 
ing died from starvation and suffocation. 

AN influential gathering of English resi- 
dents and visitors was held recently at Nice 
for the purpose of forming a committee, with 
sub-committees at Cannes, Mentone and San 
Remo, to agitate by petitions to the French 
government and Parliament, and by public 
meetings, the suppression of the Monaco 
gaming-tables. 


vy perfectly well there, an 
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ACCORDING to the figures just published, 
there are 10,674 newspapers and periodicals in 
the United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Of.the total number 973 are daily and 
8,221 are weekly publications; 1,241 are issued 
in New York State, 4,855 in the Western 
States, 1,730 in the Southern States, 1,267 in 
the Middle States, 818 in the New England 
States, 574 in Canada, and 190 in the territories. 


THE cultivation of pampas grass, now so 
much used for decorative purpose, has become 
a profitable industry in Southern California. 
Three quarters of an acre planted with pam- 
pas grass has yielded, at two and a half cents 
a head, five hundred dollars. Another grower 
sold all he could raise for seven and a half 
cents a head. Last year ten thousand heads 
or plumes of this grass were grown in that 


region. 


A TEA plantation was established last year 
by Count d’Amigo upon his estates, situated 
near Messina. e tea-plant is said to thrive 
its leaves are said to 

in no wise inferior to those of the Chinese 
plant.. In order to dry them in a rational 
manner, and to prepare them for export as 
well as for home consumption, a Chinese ex- 
pert is to become the manager of the Messina 
plantations. 


THE SIMPLEST post-office in the world is in 
Magellan Straits, and has been established 
there for some years t. It consists of a 
small cask, which is chained to the rock of 
the extreme cape in the straits, opposite Tierra 
del Fuego. Each passing ship sends a boat to 
open the cask, and to take letters out and place 
others into it. The post-office is self-acting 
therefore; it is under the protection of the 
navies of all nations, and up to the present 
there is not one case to report in which any 
oe of the privileges it affords has taken 
place. 


LUNAR PHENOMENON.—A rare and beauti- 
ful phenomenon was witnessed at Denver, 
Col., on the night of the 12th inst. When the 
moon rose it was haloed with radiating streaks 
of light. As the halo faded, four lunar “dogs,” 
or spots, appeared, with four lunar bows on a 
line with the “dogs.’’ Later, the bows were 
transformed into a halo, the moon and “ dogs” 
being-at nearly equal distances within its cir- 
ele. Finally, the halo contracted, approach- 
ing close to the moon, and leaving the ‘‘iogs”’ 
outside the circle. About ten o’clock the phe- 
nomenon disappeared. 


THE population of the United States is 
classed, according to approximate returns re- 
ceived by the Census Bureau, as follows: 
Males, 25,520,582; females, 24,632,284; natives 
of the United States, 43,475,506 ; foreign born, 
6,677,360 ; whites, 43,404,877 ; colored, 6,577,151 ; 
Indians and half-breeds not in tribal relations 
on reservations under the care of the govern- 
ment, 65,122; Chinese, 105,463; other Asiatics, 
255. The number of colored persons to each 
100,000 whites is 15,153, against 14,528 in 1870. 
The number of females to every 100,000 males 
is 96,519, inst 97,801 in 1870. The number 
of foreign born to every 100,600 natives is 15,- 
359, against 16,875 at the date of the last 
census. 





